DE  MONTAIGNE

whereas with Terence " the perfection and beauty
of his way of speaking make us lose our appe-
tite for his plot; his grace and elegance hold us
throughout." Montaigne extended this'remark
by adding that the ancient poets, unlike the mod-
erns, avoided affectations, and not only those fan-
tastic Spanish and Petrarchan exaltations of
modern verse, but even the milder and less aggres-
sive " points" which constitute the chief orna-
ments of later poetry.

Without any system of literary rules or doc-
trine, which he would leave to pedants, Mon-
taigne had formed his literary taste upon classical
models, and his judgments are given with al-
most unerring propriety, like that of a genuine
connoisseur of wines when he pronounces on the
vintages of famous years. Matthew Arnold, in
a well-known preface, insisted on the contrast be-
tween classical and modern poetry precisely in the
spirit in which Montaigne writes, A good sen-
tence or a thing well said, Montaigne admits, is
always in season. But no coruscating beauties in
a work of art can compensate for a central de-
ficiency in the design. So Menander, when they
reproached him, as the day drew near by which
one of his comedies was promised, that he had not
yet put his hand to the work, replied, " It is com-
posed and ready, I have only to add the verses."
The'growth of Montaigne's literary feeling may
178heir art as such;
